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RECENT THOUGHT ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
CUNEIFORM WRITING. 

By Ira M. Pbioe, 

The University of Chicago. 

Treasures of history, literature, linguistics, geography, and 
religion are held in the grasp of the beautiful cuneiform writing 
of Babylonia-Assyria. This form of script held sway in Babylonia 
for more than four millenniums — probably longer than that of 
any other language on the face of the earth. It is also probable 
that this Babylonian wedge-writing formed the basis of the same 
method of writing among other and adjacent peoples. In fact, 
the entire early history of the great basin of the Euphrates and 
Tigris rivers has no reliable sources except those found in the 
cuneiform inscriptions. Again, the value of this language for the 
study of the cognates, and for lexical and ethnographical pur- 
poses, drives us to seek diligently the hidden secret. Whence 
came these mysterious figures? What is the significance of this 
and of that wedge, as it cuts, at right angles or on a slant, another 
of its kind ? Or what magic power lies in several parallel wedges 
prefixed, inserted, superimposed, or afiixed to a given symbol ? The 
more the secrets of the literature are revealed, the more intense the 
desire to discover the original form and significance of the signs. 

The past two years have seen a new and purposeful zeal to 
find the solution of this question. This new endeavor has been 
due to three causes : 1 ) the paramount importance of the numer- 
ous old inscriptions unearthed at Tello by M. E. de Sarzec and 
edited by M. L6on Heuzey,' and at Nippur under the auspices of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and edited by Professor H. V. 
Hilprecht ;^ 2) the timely appearance of a stirring work by Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch;' and 3) the general progress of cuneiform 

i Dicouvertes en Chaldie par Ernest de Sarzec. Public par LfionHeuzey. Paris: Ernest 
Leroux, 1884. 

2 The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. Series A : Cuneiform 
Texts. Vol. I, Part I, plates 1-50, 1893 ; Part II, plates 51-100, 1896. Philadelphia. 

3 Die Entstehung des dltesten Schriftsy stems ; oder^ Der Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen, 
LOsung der Frage nach der Entstehung des dltesten Schriftsystetns, Dargelegt von Friedrich 
Delitzsch. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs'scheBuchhandlung, 1897. M.S. 
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learning — demanding the solution of a question that touches 
every phase of knowledge that centers about early Babylonia. 
Or, to analyze these causes still further, the first and the third 
points noted were probably the chief causes that aroused Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch to investigate anew the question, and to give us 
in book form his important results. The significance of this work 
cannot be stated in a few words, but suffice it to say that it does 
for the subject what no other book has ever done. It begins by 
gathering up into compact form the stable results of the investi- 
gations of Oppert,* of the various scattered statements of M6nant 
and Sayce, of the notable contribution of Houghton,^ of Hommel 
in several works, but chiefly in the results of his comparisons 
between the ancient cults of Egypt and Babylonia,^ and of Hil- 
precht in his introductions to his palseographically important 
texts cited above. This summary of early researches in this line 
very properly forms the introduction to Professor Delitzsch's own 
attempts to solve the question. With his accustomed critical 
acumen Delitzsch handles the subject from a straight line to 
the most complex agglomeration of wedges. His work has been 
so exhaustively and critically reviewed' that little remains to be 
said, except to state some of the fixed results of his far-reaching 
and acute investigations and observations, and to note the impetus 
which his work has given to researches of this character. 

Some of the reviews, particularly those of Jensen and Peiser, 
have severely criticised and greatly reduced in their estimation 
what would seem to be some substantial results achieved by 
Delitzsch's work. Others, such as Zimmern and Lehmann, have 
freely recognized a distinct contribution of the author to the solu- 
tion of the complex problem. Hal6vy's review combats especially 
the author's reasons for his lapse into Sumerianism, and his esti- 
mate of the relation of the Phoenician to the cuneiform characters. 
But after all that can be said of Professor Delitzsch's Entstehung, 
these facts remain secure : 1) There is known today but a small 

* £lxp6dition scientifique en M^sopotamie. Tome II. Paris, 1859. 

5 " Picture Origin of the Characters of the Assyrian Syllabary," in TSBA., Vol. VI (1879), 
pp. 454r-83. 

6 Der babylonische Ursprung der Ogyptischen Cultur. Mtlnchen, 1892. 

' J. Halfivy, " L'origine des ficritures cimSiforme et phfinicienne," Sevue Simttique, 1896, 
pp. 47-65 ; B. Teloni, RivUta Bibliografica Italiana, Anno II, No. 6-7, 1897, pp. 124^7 ; P. 
Jensen, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 31. Juli 1897 ; F. E. Peiser, " Zur Frage nach der Ent- 
stehung d. Keilschrilt," Mitthlgen. d. V<yrderaHat. OeselUchaft, 1898, pp. 316-27; C. F. 
Lehmann, Lit. Centrblt, 1898, cols. 14-20; H. Zimmern, ZA., XII, 1897, pp. 274-7. 
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number of signs whose origin can be certainly traced to original 
pictures. 2) There are a few signs whose meaning is intensified, 
though apparently not in every case, by the addition in various 
ways of several strokes or lines, usually parallel. These guntl- 
signs, as they are called in the sign-lists, certainly owe their 
origin to a desire on the part of the original sign inventor to use 
them for emphasizing the thought of the simple sign which formed 
the basis of the present complex sign. The entire number of both 
classes of signs, derived directly from the original pictures, and 
formed by the gunu-lines, will fall under fifty; so that about 
400 signs must seek their origin in other lines of descent. 3) It 
is certain that a very considerable number owes its origin to some 
species of composition, either of like signs or of unlike signs. 
This composition is, in many cases, apparent in the neo-Assyrian 
form of the signs, but in other cases can be discovered only in the 
line language before the inception of the wedge head. 

It is also true that, in some cases, one neo-Assyrian form can 
be traced back to several original forms, and vice versa that some 
differing neo-Assyrian forms can be traced to one and the same 
original. These are some of the principles laid down and results 
reached in the Entstehung, but the extent of the application of 
the principles is not so clear. Professor Delitzsch himself has 
wisely made some of his statements provisional, as every pioneer 
should when pushing out into unknown and undiscovered territory. 

Since the appearance of the Entstehung several treatises on the 
same or closely allied themes have appeared. Fritz Hommel 
presented a paper at the Paris (1897) Oriental Congress on Der 
hieroglyphische Ursprung der Keilschriftzeichen. Hommel, 
almost without exception, sets up the signs on their right end in 
order thereby to discover their original forms. The absolute 
correctness of this method is still in doubt, though it seems to be 
gaining ground. C. F. Kent has made a small contribution to 
the subject in a short article on the gunft-signs.* C. J. Ball 
also presents some new observations on several signs.' In Paris 
also we find two workers busying themselves on this same trouble- 
some, but fascinating, subject. V. Scheil"* has collected out of 
early cuneiform and linear literature and has arranged in order, 

8 " The Origin and Signification of the Guntl -Signs," AJ8L., Vol. XIII, pp. 299-308. 

9 "Babylonian Hieroglyphs," in FSB A., XX (1898), pp. 9-23. 

Recueil de gignes archaiquea de V^criture cun^ifortne* Par V. Scheil, O. P. Paris, 1898. 
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with as many identifications as he was able to make, 195 archaic 
signs belonging to the epoch of Sargon I., Gudea, and to the 
second dynasty of Ur. And now, as if to clinch the whole ques- 
tion, Professor Delitzsch issues a Nachwort,^^ in which he makes 
reply to his critics and reaffirms his main theses. These are 
practically the same as already indicated above under fixed results 
of Delitzsch's investigations. This Nachwort is concluded (p. 40) 
by a brief discussion of the direction of the original writing, in 
which the author maintains that the question is comparatively 
unimportant. He is also quite sure that the character of the 
writing is a sure-enough guide to the direction in which it should 
be read. This question, however, must still be regarded as in 
solution. We are not so certain, for example, that the great clay 
cylinders of Gudea were not swung on a horizontal axis, and 
revolved as the small seals of those early days. This undoubtedly 
would be the easier method of handling these great cylinders, if 
they were put within reach of the priestly or any other readers. 
If this is probable, we should have wedge-headed characters 
inscribed on clay at a comparatively early day, but read in the 
same direction as the artistic characters on the statues of Gudea. 
The final determination of this question, however, must await an 
exhaustive study of the earliest known inscriptions on stone and 
on clay. 

Immediately on the heels of Delitzsch's Nachwort we receive 
a notable work from the hands of that accomplished young French 
Assyriologist, M. Francois Thureau-Dangin." In distinction from 
Delitzsch's method, this work aims, as stated in partial title, to 
present the oldest known forms of signs and as far as possible 
their neo-Assyrian equivalents. The Avant-Propos is a distinct 
contribution on the subject. It gives us, in the first place, a list 
of all the important articles and works containing archaic sign- 
texts and lists which have been published. These include such 
works as that of Houghton," Amiaud and Mechineau," Delitzsch,'^ 
Hilprecht,^' and Scheil." The author outranks his predecessors 

11 Die Entstehung des dltestenSchrifteystem$ ; Oder, Der Unprung der KeiUchriftzeichen : 
Bin Nachwort. Von Frledrich Delitzsch. Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1898. 
48 pp. M. 1. 

12 iJecfterc/tes swr VorigiTie de V^criture cun^ifortne. Par Frangois Thureau-Dangin. 
l""e partie: Les formes archalques et leurs 6quivaleiits modemes. Paris: Ernest Leroux. 
1898. xvi + 116pp. Fr. 12. 

13 Cited above. 

1* Tableau compart des ^critures babylonienne et assyrienne. Par A. Amiaud et L. 
Mechineau, S. J. Paris, 1887. 
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in that he makes use, not only of all published archaic texts, 
but of some very valuable unpublished texts. He then cites in 
full the chief collections of archaic texts, such as de Sarzec's 
DScouvertes, Hilprecht's Old Babylonian Inscriptions, and single 
texts whose character palaeographically deserves especial attention. 
It is of great importance that the author's limits, ad quern, are 
set at the texts and forms of Gudea, i. e., he employs in his com- 
parative study of sign-forms no texts later or younger than the 
period of Grudea, who figures so largely on the statues and cylin- 
ders discovered by M. E. de Sarzec at Tello. This limit set by 
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the author rules out all of the sophisticated script of the later 
Babylonian epoch, and gives the investigator a larger probability 
of securing the original, or approximately original, form of the 
sign under discussion. The arrangement of the page is simple 
and clear. It consists of three columns : a narrow one on the left 
containing one sign only, preferably of the epoch of E-an-na- 
tum ; if such is lacking, then the next that approaches nearest 
thereto in chronological order. The second column, a wide one, 
occupies the body of the page, and presents the variants, of the 
single sign on the left, from those early periods. The third 
column, a narrow one, gives the neo- Assyrian equivalent, if such 
has been determined (see sample section of a page of Thureau- 
Dangin's book above). 

M. Thureau-Dangin has given fruitful attention to several 
difficult problems. He has observed and amply illustrated in his 
work the fact that two or several archaic signs have sometimes 
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become confounded under one modern form, so that there is prac- 
tically no distinction between the simple and the gunu-form; 
and while the archaic signs are often sufficiently distinct in their 
occurrence, by successive alterations they have become amal- 
gamated into one common modern sign with different values. 
The phenomenon of the doubling of one archaic into two neo- 
Assyrian signs is more rare, but cases do occur. Other notes, 
though exceedingly brief, are quite sufficient for the understand- 
ing of the table. The author has endeavored to preserve the 
exact form of the sign in the passage where it occurs. These 
signs are placed in the horizontal manner as they appear in the 
Babylonian-Assyrian inscriptions, " tel n'Mait pas cependant le 
sens primitif" (p. xi); "notons seulement, une fois pour toutes, 
que pour obtenir la position primitive il faut redresser les signes 
sur la droite" (p. xii). 

The classification of variants presents great difficulties, and 
so the author has been obliged to content himself in many cases 
with an apparently arbitrary and provisional order. Again, the 
chronological order of the variants is not easily determined, 
because : 1) In handling texts of different origins it is necessary 
to take into account the divergences which are due to the pecu- 
liarities of local epigraphy. Even among texts which are found 
in any one locality it is necessary to distinguish between the texts 
produced in that locality and those which have been carried there. 
This point is especially pertinent with reference to the "finds" at 
Nippur, which present us with a mixture of different types. 2) The 
political consolidation of the country would materially affect this 
condition of things and entirely destroy it after a time. If this 
observation is legitimate, Hilprecht has run some risk in his method 
of distinguishing between the inscriptions of various periods. 

Another observation of the author should be noted. The kind 
of material employed made a difference in the form of writing. The 
use of clay, even for some of the most ancient forms of writing, 
produced a type of writing which was easily distinguished from 
that inscribed upon stone. The writer upon clay easily enlarged 
the first end of the stroke, which soon shaped itself into a wedge. 
The use of stone hindered this process until a much later time. 
This use of the wedge, however, broke up the continuous lines, 
and gave the signs forms which removed them far away from 
their original appearance. 
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Still another element to be reckoned into any determination 
of the age of an archaic text was the tendency to preserve ancient 
and complex forms when the current form was quite modern and 
simple. Texts of the same country, engraven under the same 
conditions, may, according to the caprice of the scribes, present 
the same sign in very different forms. In fact, the very com- 
plexity of form favored a certain amount of liberty in its con- 
struction. After these eminently shrewd observations the author 
classifies all of the archaic inscriptions into five series. His first 
series includes two little objects of the collection of Blau and 
some plates in de Sarzec's DScouvertes, and the fifth series, among 
others, the Ur-ba-u and Gu-de-a texts. Hilprecht's Old 
Babylonian Inscriptions fall under the third series, and are 
rightly accounted of less value by considerable than the Tello 
"finds." 

The body of the book consists of 110 pages of beautiful auto- 
graphic work, evidently reduced by photographic process. On 
these pages we find under separate numbers, aside from those 
which are reckoned as variants, a total of 575 archaic signs. Of 
this totality we note 112 whose identification or modern neo- 
Assyrian equivalents have not been discovered ; also seventeen 
whose identification has been starred "doubtful" by the author 
himself. The total number of signs identified is 425, including 
the "doubtful." The discrepancy between the totals presented 
is due to the facts of amalgamation and separation of several 
signs. 

We shall now note a few of the interesting facts in the body 
of the work. — No. 11 (see autograph page, p. 156) presents us one 
of the original forms of the neo- Assyrian bad, til, whose syllable- 
value is bad, while No. 278 presents the original of the same 
modern sign with the value til. — No. 26 is an interesting case of 
one original which has been doubled in neo- Assyrian into US and 
AR AD ; the evidence of such doubling is shown by citations from 
archaic texts already published by the author. — Nos. 29 and 432 
present two originals of the one neo-Assyrian sign for mas, bar. 
— No. 32 is a curious case of an original sign which was used in 
some cases interchangeably with No. 29. — One of the most remark- 
able cases of amalgamation is seen in the identification of Nos. 144, 
145, 147, 56, and 220 in the neo-Assyrian tu. It may safely be 
questioned whether as yet we have discovered a sufficient variety 
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of passages to establish such a wonderful amalgamation without 
finding in neo-Assyrian several additional sign-values. It will 
also be seen that all five are current on the Gudean inscriptions, 
which seems to indicate that at that epoch each had its own dis- 
tinct force and meaning. These five forms furnish, at least, an 
interesting field for research. — The Kemark under No. 188 regard- 
ing the almost indiscriminate use of zu and su in the Ean- 
inscriptions can be made also of the use of these signs on the 
Gudean cylinders. Another amalgamation is that of Nos. 206 
and 476 into the one neo-Assyrian hi, having under the former 
the value of dug and in the latter sdr. — Nos. 363 and 419 
terminate in the modem neo-Assyrian lak, the latter possessing 
the phonetic value sangu (sangli), and phonetic lag (kur- 
banu). — Nos. 423 and 425 likewise terminate in the same neo- 
Assyrian sign, the former having the value lil and the latter 
kid ; the former also represents B. — The neo-Assyrian u is repre- 
sented in the archaic sign Nos. 257 and 474, and is the same as 
the sign for the figure 10. — Nos. 481-513 are an invaluable col- 
lection of archaic signs for numbers and fractions of numbers. 

I have noted a very few errors in the references to the Gudea 
cylinders, which I have been able to verify by my own copy of 
those inscriptions. Under No. 53 the reference to Gud. Cyl. B 
should be XI, 23 ; in No. 215 it should be Gud. Cyl. A, XXVII, 
2 ; the Gudea sign cited under No. 313 I find on Gud. Cyl. B, 
XXIV, 17 ; under No. 388 should not the reference be Gud. Cyl. 
A, XXIX, 6 ? The sense may seem to require a line, but it is 
extremely faint even if it is there. 

This book is a long step in the right direction. It is the 
surest road to the discovery of the real forms and significance of 
the signs. M. Thureau-Dangin deserves the hearty thanks of all 
Assyriologists for this valuable collection and contribution to the 
vexed problem of the origin of wedge-writing. 

Closely related to the origin of the cuneiform signs is the 
question of the character of the language embodied in some of 
this archaic writing. Since almost the first decipherment of the 
Assyrian cuneiform characters, scholars have wrestled with the 
problem of the ideographs, of the so-called bilingual texts, and of 
the earliest apparently unilingual texts, such as appeared in the 
first volume of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia. 
This question has had a checkered history, and seems as far from 
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an early amicable and rational settlement as it did a decade ago. 
The discovery of so many valuable texts in the de Sarzec and 
University of Pennsylvania collections, written in the earliest 
unilingual form, has aroused scholars to inquire anew into the 
so-called Sumerian question. Just in the nick of time Dr. F. H. 
Weissbach has prepared and put out a work on this question. "^ 
It has necessitated the careful study of over one hundred books 
and pamphlets, and aims to be an exhaustive study of the subject, 
barring three works which the author failed to find. The book 
is made up of two parts : first, a history of the Sumerian ques- 
tion ; and, second, on the solution of the question. The first part 
is divided into three periods: (1) from 1850 to 1874, (2) from 
1874 to 1880, (3) from 1880 to the present time. Under each 
one of these periods the author aims to give a comprehensive 
statement of the positions of the several scholars and authors who 
engaged in the conflict on both sides of the question. 

In the first period (1850-74) there was practical unanimity 
among Assyriologists on the existence of a non-Semitic language 
as the basis of the Babylonian- Assyrian writing ; the main differ- 
ence being as to the character and name of that language. In 
the second period (1874-80) a new figure arises in the person of 
M. J. Hal6vy, who maintained with wonderful linguistic knowledge 
that this basal language, this ideographic, etc., writing, is none 
other than Semitic in origin; that the so-called Accadian or 
Sumerian language is simply a method of hieratic and demotic 
script adopted by the scribes, etc., in the early Babylonian and 
Assyrian writing. From 1874 to 1880 M. Hal6vy held his 
ground against the whole Assyriological school, and succeeded 
in showing that the "Turanian" and the "Accadian" had nothing 
whatever in common. Early in the third period (1880 to the 
present) Hal6vy's position was adopted by Stanislas Guyard, the 
first Assyriologist to join hands with the pioneer anti-Sumerist. 
The author then discusses in outline the positions of the contest- 
ants on both sides of the question down to the present year. The 
many-sided hypotheses and conjectures, the arguments and coun- 
ter-arguments, are recited with sufficient fulness for a work of 
this size. The author's sympathies with the Sumerians often 
protrude through what he says (e. g., p. 89, note ; p. 128, etc.). 

15 Die aumerische Frage. Von F. H. Weissbach. Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs'sohe Bnch 
handlung, 1898. T + 189pp. M. 10. 
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In summing up (p. 134) the adherents of the non-Semitic 
(Accadian, Sumerian, or Sumero-Accadian) side of the question, 
he names among living Assyriologists, Oppert, Norris [ ! ] , Sayce, 
M^nant, Schrader, Delitzsch, Hommel, Pinches, and all the later 
English school, "Haupt und Hilprecht samt der ganzen (?) 
transatlantischen Schule," Bezold, Amiaud [ ! ], Jensen, Zimmern, 
Winckler, Lehmann, and the historians Gelzer, Babelon, Eduard 
Meyer, and especially 0. P. Tiele. 

For the Semitic origin of the cuneiform writing and against 
the existence of a non -Semitic (Accadian, Sumerian, or Sumero- 
Accadian) language, we find of living scholars the following 
names : Hal^vy, M. Grttnwald, Pognon, Jager, McCurdy, and 
S. Karppe. If we turn to p. iv we find that Alfred Jeremias 
and F. Thureau-Dangin, according to the author's Vorwort, were 
not "Sumerists," at the vote taken at the last oriental congress in 
Paris. The transatlantische Schule is not in full accord with the 
views of Haupt and Hilprecht. McOurdy is even mentioned on 
the other side of the question. Then at Chicago we find W. 
Muss-Arnolt and E. T. Harper in sympathy with the Hal6vy side 
of the question.'^ 

The last part of the book is to deal with the solution of the 
question. The author asks four questions, the answers to which 
from the Tendenz in the preceding part of the book we can con- 
jecture before we read a line. (1) Is the cuneiform writing a 
Semitic or a non-Semitic discovery ? (2) Does the so-called 
Sumerian represent an Assyrian Allographie or another lan- 
guage ? (3) Is the so-called Sumerian an artificial or natural 
language ? (4) What name shall be given to the so-called 
Sumerian language ? In answering these questions the author 
uses nearly all of his space in attempting to dethrone Hal6vy. 
This was his opportunity to present some constructive work and 
thiis show the real basis of his reasons for combating the Semitic 
position. 

After dealing blows right and left to the whole range of 
Hal6vy's arguments, the author comes out into the open, and 
states as his fixed conclusions : ( 1 ) the cuneiform writing is the 
discovery of a non-Semitic people ; (2) the language of this non- 
Semitic people which lies before us in numberless historical 

16 In view of the array of names on the Semitic side of thequestion, the "Note by Editor" 
in Vol. I of Dictionary of the Bible (T. & T. Clark, 1898), at the end of the article on "Accad, 
Accadians," seems to be quite gratuitous. 
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inscriptions and religious and grammatical texts is to be desig- 
nated as Sumerian, 

If we turn to the fragmentary, partly mutilated text (p. 176) 
on which the name is based, we can see how very large a place 
conjecture plays in the proof of this position. 

In conclusion we must admit that, while this book gives a good 
summary of the history of the discussions, it does not yet solve 
the question. The author spends his useful space in threshing 
over old straw where he should have made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject. 

Now that we possess so many of the earliest unilingual texts, 
especially those belonging to the rich collections of the de Sarzec 
"finds" and to the University of Pennsylvania treasures from 
Nippur, it is time that some one should diligently gather data 
unmixed with the so-called Semitic influence seen in the bilingual 
texts, upon which most of the discussions have hitherto been 
based. Then, in addition to the linguistic data carefully gleaned 
from these unilingual sources, an untiring investigation must be 
made of the historical material of those early days. The long 
contests over the linguistic phase of the problem are sufficient 
evidence that the question cannot be finally settled without the 
widest study of many questions which bear on the early history 
of Babylonia." The historical data, scattered here and there 
through recognized Semitic inscriptions, and through those which 
are under dispute as to their linguistic character, are so frag- 
mentary and so widely separated in time as to be of slight value. 
Then, again, the uncertainty of the epoch, and often of the local- 
ity, to which they are to be accredited is a constant embarrass- 
ment to the painstaking investigator. Another question that 
might aid in the solution of the problem is the religious one. 
What was the religious system prevalent among the original 
inhabitants of Babylonia ? Who were their gods, and what was 
their method of worship ? A careful comparison of this with the 
recognized Semitic system of Babylonia would not be without 
weight in the question at issue. Again, the archaeological fea- 
tures of that original civilization will come in with their contri- 
bution to clear the atmosphere of that early day. All of this 
is not the work of a day, but must be pursued with patience, 

I' So A. Jeremias in his able review of Weissbaoii's Die sumerische Frage, in the 
Theologische Liter aturzeitung, September 17, 1898, cols. 505-8. See also the acknowledgment 
of the editor of the Expository Times, November, 1898, pp. 71, 72. 
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persistence, and long-suffering. The data must be gathered by 
many scholars and from many sources. Only by these means can 
we hope to arrive at conclusions which shall point to the true 
solution of the character of the earliest language embodied in the 
cuneiform writings. 



[Signs especially mentioned in this article (p. 151).] 
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